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ARGENTINA. March 28.—The Foreign Ministry announced that 

U.N.R.R.A. was being informed that the Government was unable to 
_ accept the invitation to join, owing to the delay in receiving the invita- 
tion. The exportable grain surplus was already earmarked for sales, 
' while gifts to Europe totalled 500,000 tons. 
_ March 29.—A memorandum was published addressed to the Foreign 
Ministers of American countries in reply to the U.S. “Blue Book”. 
_ It denied all the charges and accused the U.S. Government of making 
inconsistent allegations and repeating notorious errors of information. 
Nazi spying and totalitarian imitators existed not only in Argentina 
_ but everywhere. 

April 6.—President Farrell received a representative of U.N.R.R.A. 
and told him that the Government would do everything possible to 
contribute towards famine relief. During April transport would be 
arranged to bring 500,000 tons of wheat from the interior and urgent 
| steps taken to ship before the end of May the rest of the 150,000 tons 
_ already presented to U.N.R.R.A. 


AUSTRALIA. April 5.—The Immigration Minister announced in 
Parliament that agreements had been signed with Great Britain for 
free passages to Australia for British ex-Service men and their depen- 


dents and assisted passages for British civilians. 


AUSTRIA. March 28.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in Vienna» 
said “‘we know the Allied Powers who liberated us have helped us 
greatly and are honestly eager to assist us, but our troubles have been 
lifted on to an international plane, and the decisions necessary for us 
have to emerge from the midst of the great Powers”. He asked for a 
plebiscite in South Tyrol under allied supervision in accord with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. 

March 30.—British Military Government, Carinthia, announced that 
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a request for the approval and recognition of an association called the 
Association of Carinthian Partisans could not be granted, as it had beep 
noted that its aims and intentions as expressed in speeches and state. 
ments appeared to connote the promotion of an organization which 
envisaged the use of armed force in the province. 

Vienna radio announced that the U.S. Government had granted 
Austria a credit of £24 million to buy U.S. surplus stores. 

April 5.—President Renner, addressing the Austrian League for the 
United Nations, said they must recognize that the great Powers did not 


completely trust the new Republic and had put it under the tutelage of in 
a four-Power military administration. ‘‘We expect”, he went on, “that M 
the peace treaty will remove this tutelage. We can understand that It 
military occupation may, in fact should, continue to the extent necessary fo 
to preserve internal order and to protect frontiers, but in addition the 
Powers should allow to be introduced a genuine political control carried wi 
out by agencies trained in civil administration. Everywhere we have Pr 
duplicate administrations, one civil and the other military, and the J As 
military is divided regionally, and, as regards staff, into four. This M 
five-fold government cannot go on.” Ce 
He also said that Austria could turn neither east not west, north nor BD: 
south exclusively, but could choose no other partner than the U.N.0, BH 
They wanted real freedom, but if trust in them was still insufficient and J 20 
control still thought necessary then “‘may it be placed in the hands of we 
U.N.O. Our confidence therein will know no limits”’. tio 
An agreement was signed with U.N.R.R.A. providing that it would 
pay for supplies turned over to the Government by the military C! 
authorities from April 1, and from May 1 would assume responsibility Es 
for shipping supplies to Austria. U.N.R.R.A. had approved the alloca- ol 
tion of $59 million for supplies to Austria up to June 30. Rt 
Russian forces were reported to be withdrawing from most of the 
farmlands in Lower Austria. a 
BELGIUM. March 27.—The Regent asked M. Van Acker to forma z 
Government. 
March 31.—M. Van Acker formed a Ministry, with M. Spaak a» 
Foreign Minister; M. Buisseret, the Interior; M. Van Glabekke, @ 
Justice; M. de Voghel, Finance; Col. Defraiteur, Defence; M. Vos, & uM 
Education; M. Troclet, Labour; M. Rongvaux, Communications; fe 
M. Deveze, Economic Affairs; M. Lefevre, Agriculture; M. Golding, vies 
Colonies; M. Kronacker, Imports; M. Marteaux, Health; M. Borre- as 
mans, Public Works; M. Lalmand, Food; and M. Terfve, Reconstruc- we 
tion. There were 6 Socialists, 6 Liberals, 4 Communists, and 3 Cx 
technicians. The Catholics refused to participate. ae 
April 3.—The Premier stated in Parliament that there were three U. 
battles to be fought—coal production, prices, and exports. He explained - 
that a Government of Socialists, Liberals, Communists, and experts e 
had been formed because all attempts to form a coalition had failed. 
The Government would refrain from political actions which might 


divide Belgians at a time when it was urgent to combine all efforts for 
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the rehabilitation of the country. They would maintain the stability 
_ of the franc and limit public expenditure. 
April 4—The Government secured a vote of confidence in the 


> Chamber by 107 votes to gI. 


BULGARIA. March 28.—The Soviet Minister made the following 
statement to M. Georgiev: “The Soviet Union considers that the 
conditions of the Opposition for participation in the Government are 
in contradiction to the decision of the three Foreign Ministers in 
Moscow regarding the broadening of the Government. Consequently 
it cannot be accepted. The Soviet Government considers the conditions 
formulated by M. Georgiev in his talks with the Opposition as just.” 

March 31.—M. Georgiev formed a Government based on the left- 
wing Fatherland Front Party coalition. The Members were: Vice- 
Premier and Minister of Electrification, M. Kostov; Vice-Premier and 
Agriculture, M. Obov; Foreign Minister, M. Kulichev; the Interior, 
M. Yugov; Education, M. Kostourkov; Justice, M. Kolarov; War, 
- Col. Velchev; Communications, M. Tonchev; Public Works, M. 
- Dragnev; Social Affairs, M. Popov; Finance, Prof. Stefanov; Public 
Health, Dr. Angelov; Information, M. Kazasov; Industry, M. Lilkov; 
and President of the Supreme Economic Council, M. Tarpechev. Five 
- were Communists, and 4 members of the Zveno Union. The Opposi- 
tion was not represented. 


CANADA. March 29.—The Royal Commission of Inquiry on 
Espionage, in its 3rd report, gave the names of 5 more men under arrest 
who appeared in court in Ottawa on charges of obtaining documents for 


Russia. 


CHINA. March 26.—The Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs stated in 
Chungking that the Russians had begun a large-scale evacuation of Man- 
churia towards Vladivostok. In their wake Chinese troops were moving 
in as fast as possible. 

March 28.—The Government were reported to have agreed to 
accept the Russian plans for the completion of the evacuation of 
Manchuria by April 30. The Foreign Vice-Minister announced, how- 
ever, that China had suspended discussions with Russia concerning 
economic co-operation in Manchuria. 

March 29.—Field teams flew to Manchuria to try to “readjust mili- 
tary matters”, i.e. see to the enforcement of the truce terms in both 
Government and Communist areas. 

The Secretary-General of the People’s Political Council appealed to 
U.N.R.R.A. for increased food allotments because of the famine 
sweeping the country. Millions faced starvation unless relief came 
before the autumn harvest. 

April 1.—Chiang Kai-shek told the Political Council in Chungking 
that co-operation with Russia was a basic principle of peace in the Far 
East and in the world. He had asked Russia to specify dates for the 
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evacuation of various points in Manchuria in order to help the orderly 
restoration of Chinese rule. t 

Gen. Wedemeyer announced in Shanghai that the U.S. Army’ 
operations in the Chinese theatre would be closed on May 1. 

April 4.—Reports from both official and press sources showed thy 
some 15 million people were near starvation, the worst conditions being 
in Hunan and Kwangtung, followed by the provinces along the Lowe; 
Yangtze. In Hunan in 1945 locusts and drought cut the food produc. 
tion by over half. U.N.R.R.A. was already working in various ares 
and distribution of food in Shantung had begun. 

April 5.—Chou En-lai, in a statement to Chinese, Russian, and U.S, 
correspondents, declared that the Government ought not to receive any 
financial assistance from the allied nations, because it would be aiding 
one-party dictatorship. The Government had failed to live up to the 
agreement with the Communists, and had pursued a policy likely to 
spread civil war in Manchuria. 

An official of the Ministry of Information stated later that it was the 
Communists who were breaking the agreement. 

April 6.—Serious fighting between Government and Communist 
forces was reported near Kaiyuan, between Mukden and Changchun, 
resulting in the former breaking through and reaching Szepingkai, 
railway town in Communist hands. 

Press reports from Fushun described the city as stripped by the 
Russians in the same way as Mukden had been, and coal production 
had dropped from 10,000 tons to 1,000 tons a day. Fighting was 
reported in the Fushun area. 

April 7.—The Tass Agency in Changchun reported that the Russian 
C.-in-C. in Manchuria had rejected a Chinese Government request 
for a delay in the withdrawal of the Red Army so as to allow the 
Government troops time to take over from the Russians. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. March 30.—The Prime Minister, speaking in 
Prague, said they hoped they would have close brotherly relations with 
Poland but they considered that Kladsko, on the Lower Neisse, known 
as the Glatz cauldron, should be ceded to Czechoslovakia. 

April 5.—Polish refusal to consider Czechoslovak claim. (see Poland.) 


DENMARK. April 5.—The Soviet evacuation of Bornholm was 
completed. 


EGYPT. April 2.—Mr. Bevin’s statement on negotiations for treaty 
revision. (see Great Britain.) 


FINLAND. April 1.—Mr. Hoover told the press in Helsinki that 
800,000 people in Finland were in special distress, in addition to those 
in the lower income groups in the cities, while 500,000 children were 
under-nourished. 


FRANCE. March 24.—The Premier, speaking in Strasbourg, said 
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that France must insist on the prolonged military occupation of Ger- 
- many and of “the establishment of an international consortium which 
' would direct and control that highly explosive element which is the 
territory of the Ruhr”. 

March 25.—An authoritative explanation of M. Gouin’s words the 

revious day was given in Paris, to the effect that he wished to convey 
the view that if France were to receive satisfaction on the length of time 
Germany was to be occupied and on the international economic control 
- of the Ruhr, she could then consider other German questions in a more 
liberal spirit. 

March 26.—A summary of the latest Note on Spain was sent to 
- London. It proposed that the whole problem should first be discussed 

in the Council of Foreign Ministers, where the Ministers of France, 
Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. could decide on a common 
policy, going beyond mere declarations of principle. It suggested that a 
decision by Britain and the U.S.A. to withdraw Ambassadors and a cut 
in oil supplies would help to bring about a change. Later, if need be, 
the question could go to the Security Council. 

It was learnt that Britain had agreed to the Government’s request for 
joint British, American, and French representation on the North 
German Coal Board. 

M. Blum’s statement in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

March 27.—An air agreement with the U.S.A. was signed in Paris. 
(see U.S.A.) 

March 29.—The Assembly passed the Bill to nationalize the gas and 
electricity industries by 512 votes to 64. 

March 30.—M. Gouin, addressing the Socialist Party Congress, said 
France must “‘try to secure’’ an alliance with Britain as a complement 
_ to that with the U.S.S.R., and “if from these bilateral pacts there could 
_ arise a three-Power pact we should see in this nothing but advantage”’. 
The corner-stone of French foreign policy was “to avert the division 
_ of the world into two blocs.” He repeated their claims for a long allied 
- occupation of Germany, international arbitration, collective security, 
and an international army as guarantees of peace, and called for inter- 
_ nationalization of the Saar, the Rhineland, and the Ruhr. 

April 1.—Paul Baudouin, the Vichy Foreign Minister, was arrested 
near Hendaye by Spanish guards who handed him over to the French. 

April 3.—Mr. Bevin’s statement regarding M. Gouin’s proposal. 

_ (see Great Britain.) 
April 5—It was announced that the Government, after a long 
_ Cabinet meeting, confirmed unanimously their adherence to the policy 
_ previously laid down for Western Germany, i.e. that the Ruhr be 
separated and placed under international government, that the Rhine- 
_ land be given an autonomous status within Germany, and that the 
Saar be recognized as an area in which France had special and far- 
reaching economic rights and interests. 

April 7.—M. Bidault, speaking at Lille, said ‘Germany must be 
_ treated with the rigour which public interest demands and with the 
equity which France has never failed to observe towards anybody”: 
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French requirements were threefold: guarantees; reliable alliances and 
friendships; and sound organization of universal peace within collective 
security. Their policy remained as stated by him on March 17 in the 
Assembly—to give the Ruhr an international régime, both politically 
and economically. The Ruhr meant coal, and it was only just and 
reasonable that this ‘“European treasure’’ should no longer remain jn 
the hands of warmongers and be a temptation for a new attempt at 
revenge. If a German Government maintained the right of sovereignty 
over the Ruhr the guarantees of security and of durability would 
disappear. The Nuremberg trial had shown that German rearmament 
began under the very eyes of the allied control commissions. 

They were not proposing to deprive Germany of all the resources of 
the Ruhr, and the credit balance of its economy could be used to 
contribute towards financing Germany’s foreign requirements and 
ensure her a necessary minimum for existence. 

They wanted no annexation of the Rhineland, but desired the control 
of this jumping-off ground by keeping there on a permanent basis an 
adequate military force provided by France and her allies. As to the 
Saar, the mines must become the property of France and the territory 
be included in her economic and currency system. A French military 
frontier force must be established there permanently. 

Expressing loyalty to the Pact with Russia, he then said “an alliance 
with Britain remains to be concluded. Our old friend knows well what 
feelings the French people entertain—not only in this northern region 
so near to England... but throughout our country—for the heroic 
effort which Britain made at the time when she stood alone for the 
freedom of the world. The mutual desire for this alliance, which came 
into effect quite naturally on the two occasions when in the last 25 years 
a common danger arose has never since the Entente Cordiale been called 
into question and has been very clearly affirmed again in these past 
few days”’. 

A Soviet ship arrived at Marseilles with 5,200 tons of grain for 
France, against the Russian sale of 400,000 tons of wheat and 100,000 
tons of barley to be supplied in April, May, and June. 


GERMANY. March 26.—The Allied Control Council reached agree- 
ment on the future level of German economy. 

March 28.—The allied plan for the level of German industry was 
published in Berlin. It divided it into 4 categories: (1) Industries to 
be prohibited owing to their importance as war potential; (2) those for 
which levels had been fixed so that production capacity in excess of 
those levels might be removed for reparations; (3) Certain industries, 
the levels for which had been fixed for 1949, but from which it was 
not now intended to exact reparations; and (4) Industries on which 
there was no restriction. 

The general effect of the plan was expected to be a reduction in the 
level of industry to 50 to 55 per cent of the level in 1938. Exports would 
be planned as 3,000 million Reichsmarks (1936 value) for 1949. Ap- 
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proved imports would not exceed the same figure, compared with 4,200 
million in 1936. 

Basic assumptions in the operation of the plan were: (1) that Germany 
would be treated as an economic whole, and her western frontier not 
revised; (2) that the population would not exceed 66} million; and 
(3) that exports would be possible on a sufficient scale to pay for 
imports. 

ree} 29.—It was announced that as from April 1 rations in the 
U.S. zone would be reduced from 1,550 to 1,275 calories for the normal 
consumer. 

March 30.—In the U.S. and British zones a round-up, begun in 
January, of Germans implicated in attempts to form an organization 
from the remnants of the Hitler Fugend and the Bund Deutscher Mddel 
resulted in the arrest to date of about 1,000 persons, including Axmann, 
the head of both bodies, Heidemann, Memminger, Budeaus, and 
Overbeck. 

March 31.—Voting took place in the British, U.S. and French sectors 
of Berlin in the plebiscite of the Social Democrats on the question of 
the fusion of their party with the Communists. In the Russian zone the 
Russian authorities had decided either that a plebiscite was unnecessary 
or that it could not be held that day, for technical reasons. 

April 1.—Over 82 per cent of the votes cast were against a merger. 
Some 73 per cent of eligible members voted and the heaviest poll was 
in the British sector—78 per cent. 

April 2.—The fusion of the two parties was stated to be under way 
in the Russian zone, and in Leipzig conferences held by each party 
voted separately on the issue, the Communist press reporting that there 
was only 1 adverse vote among 1,600 delegates. The new party, the 
Sozialistische Einheitspartet then held a mass demonstration. 

The central committee of the Social Democrat Party (situated in 
the Russian zone), challenged the results of the plebiscite and asked 
the officials of the party’s Berlin district committee (who organized 
it) to make their position clear. It argued that as only 19,529 persons 
voted against fusion out of a Berlin membership of 66,000 fusion 
must be desired, and it accordingly decided that the officials of the 
district committee still opposed to fusion should be dismissed. 

April 3.—Lord Montgomery, addressing the Council of voluntary 
war work in the British zone, said “we have got to stay here until we are 
satisfied that what took place in the last 6 years will not take place again. 
That means a lengthy occupation, and I would say there is no possibility 
of troops going away in the next 10 years”. The young people between 
18 and 25 had been brought up in the Nazi business and knew nothing 
else. The children were easier to deal with, but they could not solve the 
problem until the children of to-day became the men of to-morrow. 

April 6.—Two soldiers were sentenced to death by a Canadian Air 
Force court martial at Aurich for the murder of an R.C.A.F. airman. 

April 7.—A conference opened in Berlin of 460 Berlin delegates of 
the Social Democrats (representing over 47,000 members) and was 
attended by representatives from 4 of the 8 districts of the Russian 
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sector, as well as from the British, American, and French sectors, |; 
met to elect a Berlin committee in opposition to the existing one, which 
had sided with the central committee of the Party in favouring fusion 
with the Communists. 

A member of a provisional committee of 5 formed a week earlier 
stated that all the Berlin organizations of the party were opposed to the 
central committee, which had outdone Goebbels himself, as its whole 
machinery, with that of the Communist Party, had been turned against 
the opponents of fusion. The central committee alone was responsible 
for the fact that no voting took place in the Russian sector on March 31, 
The conference expelled from the Party the deputy-chairman and ; 
other members of the central committee. 


GOLD COAST COLONY. March 29.—Orders-in-Council came into 
operation establishing a new Constitution, under which the Colony 
became the first one in Africa to be granted an unofficial majority for 
African members of its Legislature. 


GREAT BRITAIN. March 26.—Mr. Bevin, replying to questions in 
Parliament, said the Government looked forward to the day when the 
Sudanese would be able finally to decide their political future for 
themselves. They had no object in the Sudan other than the true wel- 
fare of the people, and this principle had likewise been proclaimed by 
the Egyptian Government in the Treaty of 1936. The object of the 
administration in the Sudan was, and must be, to establish organs of 
self-government, to accelerate the process of appointing Sudanese to 
higher Government posts in consultation with Sudanese represen- 
tatives, and to raise the capacity of the mass of the people for effective 
citizenship. In the meantime H.M. Government considered that no 
change should be made in the status of the Sudan as a result of treaty 
revision until the Sudanese had been consulted through constitutional 
channels. 

There were apparently two delegations going to Cairo from Khar- 
toum, one claiming the unity of the Nile Valley and the other claiming 
that the Sudanese must be consulted before anything was dealt with. 

Mr. Churchill arrived back in London. 

Latest French Note re Spain. (see France.) 

March 28.—The Treaty with Transjordan was published as a White 
Paper, Cmd. 6779. (see Transjordan.) 

March 30.—Mr. Bevin, speaking at Bristol, said that between nations 
there were, maybe, differences of temperament, or of approach. They 
might arise even from fear of fresh attacks; they might be accentuated 
by the development of atomic energy, and “‘all these factors tend to 
keep the people, the Government, and everybody on tenterhooks. But 
I want to see, and I think we want to see it—an agreement and a 
declaration that, whatever happens, we shall not use arms to settle our 
disputes. I believe we shall all have to leave behind the method of 
negotiating under duress”’. 

Where vital raw materials were concerned they must establish better 
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machinery to deal with causes of possible conflict and, to that end, 

Britain had done all she could to promote agreement on oil. In that 

agreement, when it had been ratified by the U.S.A., provision was made 

for powers to control its exploitation and use, including the consumer’s 
oint of view. 

He said that as Greece lay between two great allies who had different 
points of view it was very difficult for her, and she was subjected to 
external propaganda. As to the Elections, the Cabinet had looked into 
the matter and came to the unanimous conclusion that “if we gave the 
advice to postpone we should only perpetuate instability and the whole 
situation in Greece would deteriorate”’. 

They could not repeat the imperial tendencies of the nineteenth 
century and expect to maintain peace, and therefore, they must re- 
orientate their outlook. A policy pertaining for 300 or 400 years could 
not be changed in a moment. Tolerance was needed, and patience, 
and refusal to lose heart. He believed that if human nature was nurtured 
properly the good would ultimately transcend the bad. If there was 
disagreement, and the causes of it came out to the public, statesmen 
had the greatest advantage of all—that priceless jewelry the common 
sense of the ordinary people to help in the solution. 

From the differences and arguments in the Security Council there 
were emerging three fundamental principles: one was that it was 
improper to negotiate or attempt to negotiate or attempt to obtain 
concessions by a great Power from a little Power by means of occupying 
that country with your forces. It was the tradition, but it was nineteenth- 
century imperialism, that really must be left behind. 

There would be other differences about great raw materials as time 
went on, and they could not settle them all at once, nor could one ask 
another country to trust it and share ‘“‘unless you are prepared to put 
your own in the pool as well. You cannot draw a curtain, as it were, 
across a great area of the world and say ‘that is mine, anyway, but the 
dispute arises over the other sphere’.”’ 

April 1.—The national accounts for the year ended March 31 showed 
that revenue totalled £3,284 million, and expenditure £5,475 million. 
The deficit of £2,191 million was covered by borrowing. 

April 2.—A White Paper was published setting out the facts of the 
crisis. in the world’s food supplies. Cmd. 6785. 

Mr. Bevin announced in Parliament that he would lead a delegation 
to go to Cairo to discuss the revision of the Treaty with Egypt, assisted 
— Stansgate, Secretary of State for Air, and the British Ambas- 
sador. 

April 3.—Mr. Bevin, replying in Parliament to questions about 
Gen. Mihailovitch, said that during the last half of 1941 he rendered 
useful services to the Allies, but by the end of 1943 the British Govern- 
ment were convinced that he was no longer fighting the Germans, and 
that some of his lieutenants were actively co-operating with them 
against the partisans. Britain therefore ceased to provide the General 
with arms and supplies. It depended on what the charges against him 
were, whether Britain was involved or not. 
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Mr. Bevin, in a written reply to a Parliamentary question, said 
the Government had always wished to maintain relations of the 
closest possible friendship with France, and “‘have for long been of the 
opinion that these relations ought at the appropriate moment to be 
cemented by the conclusion of a treaty of the same character as the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty which would provide further security against any 
renewal of German aggression. M. Gouin’s statement has provided 
an opportunity for H.M. Government to give renewed consideration 
to the whole question, and this they are now doing”’. 

April 4.—The Government informed the Albanian Government that 
they had decided that no useful purpose would be served by opening 
diplomatic relations, and that the Minister designate would not take 
up his post. (The British military mission had recently been violently 
attacked in the Albanian press, and every manner of obstacle had been 
put in its way. The war graves mission had been expelled from the 


country.) 


GREECE. March 26.—M. Sophoulis told the press that as head of 
the Government, if in power, or as leader of his party, he intended to 
ask that the British forces should not be withdrawn immediately after 
the elections. 

March 28.—M. Sophoulis announced that the elections would not 
be fairly conducted, but maintained that they ought to be held for 
reasons “‘of an international character”’. 

March 29.—Demonstrations in Athens in favour of abstaining from 
the poll were broken up by the police, 5 of whom, and 5 civilians were 
injured. 

March 30.—Similar demonstrations led to further clashes, in which 
12 people were injured. 

March 31.—The Elections were held. The main groups taking part 
were: the Populist Party’s bloc of royalists, led by M. Tsaldaris; the 
National Political Union’s Centre bloc formed recently by MM. Papan- 
dreou, Venizelos, and Kanellopoulos; and the Liberal Party—tradition- 
ally republican, led by the Prime Minister. 

No incidents occurred in Athens. 

April 1.—Returns to date showed that the Populists had secured 
213,316 votes; Centre bloc, 95,571; Liberals, 45,879; and party of Gen. 
Zervas, 20,734. 

M. Sophoulis tendered his resignation, but the Regent asked him to 
carry on till the Election results were complete. 

April 2.—The Populists invited all the principal party leaders who 
took part in the Election to join them in forming a national front. 
MM. Sophoulis and Papandreou declined, owing, it was believed, to 
the Populists’ stipulation that a plebiscite on the Monarchy should be 
held immediately. 

The head of the U.N.R.R.A. mission in Greece, reviewing a year’s 
work, said it had been much hindered by repeated changes of Govern- 
ment. Throughout 1945 only 70 per cent of the higher officials had 
been at their posts. A great part of the industrial supplies brought in 
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had remained unused, because manufacturers considered the situation 
too uncertain to begin operations. 

Nearly go per cent of the cereal land had been sown, thanks to the 
tractors and farm animals supplied by U.N.R.R.A., but the crop would 
not be available till September, and meanwhile many thousands would 
die of malnutrition. Only bread was rationed, and this gave about goo 
calories a person. Mr. Maben regretted that the Government had been 
unable to introduce effective rationing, and that while thousands were 
hungry the rich could buy what they liked. The Government had not 
stabilized currency or prices; wages were about 55 times the pre-war 
figure, but the cost of living was 85 times greater. 

April 3.—The Elections returns showed 1,049,000 votes cast of which 
557,909 were for the Populist coalition; 344,578 for the Papandreou- 
Venizelos-Kannelopoulos groups, and 142,038 for M. Sophoulis’s 
Liberals. 

April 4.—A Government was formed, with M. Poulitsas as Prime 
Minister. (He was a Judge appointed to hold office till the Populists 
held their party congress and elected a party chief.) The Populists 
M. M. Tsaldaris, Theotokis, Stephanopoulos, and Mavromachis were 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the Interior, Finance, and Defence, and 
the Royalists M. M. Alexandris and Gonatas were Ministers of 
Economy and Public Works. M. M. Venizelos, Papandreou and 
Kanellopoulous were Ministers without Portfolio. ‘The Populists 
secured the collaboration of the three right-centre leaders by dropping 
their demand for an immediate plebiscite. 

April 5.—The Regent resigned. 


HUNGARY. March 30.—Russian forces were reported to have taken 
control of the headquarters in Budapest of the News Agency, Broad- 
casting services, and the Posts and Telegraphs, and imposed a strict 
censorship. Recent Cabinet changes included the appointment of M. 
Solmyossy as Minister of Defence, instead of M. Tombor. Both were 
Communists. 

April 4.—The pengo dropped to 22 million to the dollar on the black 
market, the official rate being about 1 million. 


INDIA. March 25.—Lord Pethick-Lawrence told a press conference 
in Delhi that the discussions now to begin were preliminary to the 
setting up of machinery whereby the forms under which India could 
realize her full independence could be determined by Indians. The 
issue of freedom and self-determination had already been settled in 
principle, and they had now to work out in co-operation the means by 
which Indians could themselves decide the form of their new institu- 
tions with “the minimum of disturbance and the maximum of speed”. 
The Indian States must clearly be invited to join in this task. 
Meanwhile, it was most desirable that a more representative Govern- 
ment, having full popular support, should come into being at the centre 
so as to bring India through its period of transition. Their talks would 
be concerned with the question of not whether but how India was to 
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determine her own destiny, and the Mission could not yet express any 
views on the shape of the machinery to be devised or on the merits of 
any particular constitutional plan. They had come with only one fixed 
intention—to play their full part in helping Indians to achieve their 
independence. 

Asked about Mr. Attlee’s statement regarding minorities he said it 
did not mean that reasonable minorities were to be disregarded. The 
elections had shown that voters were looking to two main parties, but 
it was not right to regard the Muslim League as a minority political 
party. They were the majority representatives of the great Muslim 
community, and the Muslims were one of the great communities of 
India. Reminded of a pledge by the British Government that they 
would not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities 
to any system of government the authority of which was directly denied 
by large and powerful elements in the national life, the Secretary of 
State said promises had to be adapted to changing situations, bearing 
in mind the spirit and letter of the promises given. 

In Sind the Ministry was defeated in the Assembly by one vote, 
owing to a member of the Muslim League voting with the Opposition. 

March 26.—The Mission began its consultations by meeting the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

March 27.—The motion for consideration of the Finance Bill was 
passed by the Legislative Assembly by 67 votes to 59. The Muslim 
League voted with the Government. 

The spokesman of the Mission stated that its members were con- 
vinced that the only settlement which could be durable was one based 
on consent, and that principle applied not only in the matter of a long- 
term constitutional settlement but in that of the interim Central 
Government. The possibility of securing an interim Government 
having the support of the main parties before agreement had been 
reached on the basis of the future constitutional structure remained, he 
said, to be elucidated in the light of the forthcoming discussions. 

The Congress leader in the United Provinces Legislature formed a 
Ministry. (Congress secured 150 seats and the Muslim League 54.) 

March 31.—In the Bombay elections the Muslim League won all the 
30 Muslim seats in the Legislative Assembly. Final results were: 
Congress, 128 seats; Muslim League, 30; others, including Europeans, 
17. In Bengal the results were: Muslim League, 114; Congress, 84; 
Europeans, 25; Scheduled Castes and Independents, 6; Anglo-Indians, 
4; other Muslims, 6; Communists, 3; and others, 4. 

“Untouchables” demonstrated against Mr. Gandhi just before he 
arrived at the Scheduled Castes’ camp where he intended to stay while 
in Bombay. Over 500 police were stationed at the camp to protect him. 

April 1.—Mr. Gandhi’s arrival in Delhi to stay in the Untouchables’ 
temple precincts was the occasion of a clash between them and Congress 
volunteers and a few people were arrested. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Sir Stafford Cripps saw Mr. Gandhi. 
Sir Stafford told the press that the Mission had no “‘scheme” in their 
pockets or heads; their duty was to help the Indians to arrive at agree- 
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ment for a new constitutional structure. With the execution of the 
agreement the British would have nothing to do, for they would have 
withdrawn altogether from the scene of the Government in India. 

April 2.—The Mission received the Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes, and later visited Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

April 4.—The Mission received Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League 
Premier of Sind, Sir Ghulam Hussein Hidayatullah. 

April 7.—Mr. Jinnah, addressing a convention in Delhi of the 
4oo-odd newly elected members of the provincial legislatives, said the 
Muslim League’s position was that it could not possibly agree to a single 
constitution-making body; that could only record the decrees of 
Congress. Nor could it agree to an interim arrangement unless Pakistan 
was previously conceded, and undertakings given of its fulfilment 
without delay. The question of the defence of India could be arranged 
as between the constitution-making bodies of Hindustan and Pakistan, 
but only through treaties and agreements. 

If Congress got their way, he said, the Muslims would be under the 
yoke, not only of the Hindu Raj, but of the present Congress junta—a 
Fascist grand council—who had the temerity to insist that they were 
the sole heirs of the British Raj. ‘We shall not flinch to fight or die for 
Pakistan”, he declared, ‘“‘but achieve it we must, or else we perish.” 


IRAQ. March 29.—Agreements signed with Turkey. (see Turkey.) 
April 1.—Trade and extradition agreements with the Yemen were 


signed in Cairo. 


ITALY. March 25.—Large-scale Italian demonstrations took place 
in Trieste, and a band of Communists who appeared in the centre of 
the city was overwhelmed and dispersed. 

March 26.—Clashes occurred between pro-Italian crowds and 
Pan-Slovene demonstrators in Trieste. 66 people were injured, and 
150 were arrested. 

March 27.—The Italians staged a mass demonstration in the centre 
of Trieste, organized by the Committee of National Liberation. 
Slovene columns also paraded in the port area, but the police kept the 
two crowds apart. 

The Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean Theatre, issued a 
statement at Caserta complaining that attempts had been made to 
create incidents detrimental to public order and to undermine the 
authority of public security agencies. A.M.G. would, he said, continue 
to administer Zone A. Troop reinforcements in the Yugoslav zone had 
been described as defensive in character, but the only claimant to that 
area with armed forces in Zone A was Yugoslavia herself. 

April 1.—Dock and shipyard workers in Trieste struck in protest 
against a police raid on a Communist cultural club on March 2g night, 
in ee machine-guns and other arms were seized and several arrests 
made. 

Export-Import Bank’s loan to Italy. (see U.S.A.) 

April 3.—A.M.G. Trieste area commissioner received 2 leaders of 
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the Italo-Slovene anti-Fascist Union and told them that demonstrations 
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had now assumed such a character that the law against their organiza. Ma 
tion without authorization would henceforth be strictly enforced. " 
JAPAN. March 26.—Gen. Itzuki was sentenced to death, in Singapore, 
for the murder of civilians in the Nicobar Islands. (83 had been TI 
executed in August, 1945.) a 
April 2.—Gen. Homma was executed in Manila. (He ordered the lea 
Bataan death march.) ota 
April 4.—Adm. Hara and 5 of his officers were sentenced to death in to. 
Singapore for causing the death of over 200 Indians captured in the the 
Andaman Islands. 
April 7.—A large open-air rally of Communists, Social Democrats, i 
and Koreans in Tokyo led to demonstrations against the Prime Minister U.! 
and attempts to force the gates of his residence. U.S. military police Be 
helped the Japanese police in keeping back the crowd. PA 
G 
JAVA. March 25.—British troops cleared the southern half of Ban- ve 
doeng in order to prevent further incendiarism and wanton destruction an 
by extremists. Statement by the Dutch Prime Minister. (see The bet 
Netherlands.) 
March 30.—Dr. Sjahrir nominated 3 of his ‘‘Ministers”’ to go to caf 
Holland with Dr. Van Mook for consultation with the Government. 
March 3i.—Dr. Van Mook stated that the two parties had gradually bro 
come more and more together till they had reached a point where the 
differences were sufficiently small to enable him to consult his Govern- no’ 
ment. He was taking Sir Archibald Clark Kerr with him. 
April 3.—Dr. Sjarifuddin, the ‘Minister of Defence”’, after confer- ma 
ring with British officers regarding the evacuation of Japanese prisoners res 
and Dutch and Eurasian internees, stated that it would begin from cen- rec 
tral Java within ro days. up 
April 4.—Dr. van Mook left for Holland, with the three Indonesian 


delegates and Sir Archibald Clark Kerr. 


KOREA. March 30.—The U.S.-Soviet Commission issued a communi- 
qué naming as its first task the formation of a Korean Government, and, 
as its second, the rehabilitation of Korea. 

April 5.—Some 50,000 Soviet troops were reported to have entered 
Korea from Manchuria, doubling the Soviet forces of occupation. 


MALAYA. March 30.—The Pan-Malayan Congress decided to convey 
to the Sultans a request from the peoples that the Sultans should not 
attend the ceremony of installing the new Governor. 

April 1.—Sir Edward Gent was installed as Governor of the Malayan 
Union in a ceremony at Kuala Lumpur. The Sultans excused them- 
selves from attending, stating that there was no intention on their part 
of disrespect to the representatives of the King, but that since their 
representations to the British Government against the proposals for a 
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Malayan Union were still pending, they did not wish to do anything 
which might prejudice their case. 

The first meeting of the Governor’s temporary advisory council was 
held. The Malay members did not attend. 


THE NETHERLANDS. March 25.—The Prime Minister, speaking 
in Rotterdam, said that the sense of responsibility of the Indonesian 
leaders and of the Dutch Government offered the hope of an under- 
_ standing in freedom and on a voluntary basis. The 20,000 soldiers sent 
to Java were only a small group, and were there to restore order, which 
the country must have if it was to be rehabilitated. There were also 
some 250,000 Japanese to be caught and sent home. 

March 27.—The Ministry of Finance announced the opening by the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank of a credit for $20 million. 


PALESTINE. March 25.—The Commission heard the Histadruth 

(General Federation of Labour), the Arab Higher Committee (who 

demanded the creation of an Arab State), and individual Jewish officers 

- and an Arab Labour leader, who said there was no hope of collaboration 
between Jewish and Arab workers. 

A police patrol was attacked near Sarona by some Jews, who were 
captured. 

March 26.—A schooner with 248 illegal immigrants from Italy was 
brought into Haifa by the destroyer Chevron. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion told the Commission that the Jewish Agency did 
not control the Haganah and had not contributed to its funds. 

Mr. Shertok said that if the Agency was not recognized by the 
mandatory Government it would continue to function, as it had a 
responsibility towards the Jewish people. The Jews claimed to be 
recognized as a people and to be accorded statehood, but did not give 
up hope of an understanding with the Arabs, and supported complete 
equality for the rights of all inhabitants, regardless of race or creed. 

April 3.—A series of outrages involving damage to railways and 
bridges led to the arrest of several Jews and seizures of quantities of 
arms and explosives, mainly in the district south and east of Jaffa. 


PERSIA. March 25.—Prince Firouz, the Premier’s spokesman, stated 
that the Government were informed the previous day by the Soviet 
Ambassador of the Russian decision to withdraw immediately. No 
agreement had been signed; it was unnecessary, since the move was in 


accordance with the 1942 treaty. 
March 27.—Reports reached Teheran of a revolt in Kurdistan, 


where Senandah was being threatened by tribesmen. The Russians 
were reported to have started a “democratic movement”’ in the pro- 
vince, Sardasht having been captured by rebel Kurds armed with 


machine-guns. 
The roads round Kazvin were stated to be crowded with retiring 


Russian convoys, with tanks, guns, and lorries, on their way to ports 
on the Caspian. 
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March 28.—Prince Firouz stated that the Russians had evacuated the 
Mazandaran province, on the Caspian. A General Staff officer reported 
the recapture by Government troops of Sardasht, but said that Saqqiz 
was seriously threatened by the rebels, with whom non-Kurdish 
Azerbaijanis were co-operating. 

Reports reached Teheran of further withdrawals by the Russians, 
whose commander at Kazvin, in a reception to the Governor-Genera| 
and local officials, said ‘‘As everyone here knows, the Soviet forces 
decided to evacuate Persia on March 24. For that reason we are here 
to say good-bye”’. 

March 30.—Prince Firouz told the press that the Ambassador jn 
Washington, in his patriotism, was often driven by sentiment, and jf 
certain of his statements were exaggerated it should be realized that 
this was due to patriotism. 

The Supreme Economic Council had its first meeting. The Prime 
Minister, presiding, said foreign trade would remain a Government 
monopoly. Relations between employers and employees would be 
regulated, public domains would be made available to peasants on 
instalment terms, and various measures regarding home industry and 
trade introduced. 

Brigadier Head and Mr. Michael Foot arrived in Teheran on a 
mission of observation. 

March 31.—M. Aghei Hamid Sayah was appointed Ambassador in 
Moscow. The U.S. authorities in Teheran advised their womenfolk to 
leave Tabriz, owing to the possibility of disturbances between 
“Democrats” and the Government authorities after the withdrawal of 
the Russians. 

April 1.—The Premier’s letter confirming the position of the 
Ambassador in Washington as accredited representative to U.N.O. 
(see The Security Council Meeting.) 

A Kurdish chieftain stated in Teheran that the “independant 
Kurdish’ army” of Ghazi Mohammed obtained 20 tanks and 
other material from the Russians in Miyandaub, and that Russian 
technicians were at Mahabad training tribesmen for the “general drive 
to free Kurdistan”. 

April 3.—The Government spokesman stated that Amol, in Mazan- 
deran, and Lahijan, in Gilan, had been evacuated, and that 2 or 3 
shiploads of troops had left Pahlevi. He emphasized that the with- 
drawal was subject to no conditions whatever. 

April 5.—A Government spokesman announced the conclusion the 
previous day of the negotiations with Russia, which ended in complete 
agreement. He stated that Soviet troops would evacuate all Persian 
territory within 14 months from March 24; the terms of an agreement to 
form a joint Soviet-Persian oil company would be submitted to the 
Mojlis within 7 months of March 24; and in connection with Azerbaijan, 
which was an internal problem, the Government, taking into considera- 
tion the necessity for reforms under the existing laws and acting in a 
benevolent spirit towards the people of Azerbaijan, would make the 
necessary arrangements for ‘“‘the solution of the present difficulties”. 
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Replying to questions, he said Persia had made no oil “concession”’ 
because the company would be financed by her as well as by Russia. 
The allocation of shares had not been decided, but “‘good will would 
control”. The agreement would have to be ratified by the Majlis. 

Prince Firouz stated that the joint statement on the agreement was 
signed early that day, the Cabinet having fully approved it. He declared 
that the Persian people interpreted “‘this happy event” with satisfaction; 
the policy of the Government of “maintaining the best relations with 
Britain and the United States has been crowned with complete success 
by the realization of the same good relations with our great northern 
neighbour”. 

April 7.—The Prime Minister stated that Russia would hold 51 per 
cent of the shares in the oil company, but that after 25 years the propor- 
tions would be revised, giving Persia 50 per cent. 


POLAND. March 30.—A trade-union leaders’ conference passed a 
resolution appealing to members to join immediately the armed police 
reserves being formed by Government order all over the country to 
protect public meetings and guarantee freedom during the Election 
campaign. 

Terrorist outrages were reported from the north of the country, with 
murders of many Jews and of some of the police. 200 terrorists were 
stated to have been executed recently. 

March 31.—Reports reached Warsaw that terrorists had shot 9 Red 
Army men at a station near Pitrkow, after stopping a train and dragging 
them out. Six terrorists were arrested later. 

Mr. Hoover, after inquiries in Warsaw, stated that over 2} million 
children were sub-normal from under-nourishment, and that 5 million 
children must have better food at once. 

April 5.—Warsaw radio reported that the Government had decided 
to establish diplomatic relations with Dr. Giral’s Spanish Government- 
in-Exile. 

The Government published a definite refusal to consider Czecho- 
a? claim to Kladsko, bordering along Sudetenland on the lower 

eisse. 

April 6.—The Government instructed its representative on U.N.O. 
to ask that the relations between the United Nations and Spain be put 
on the agenda of the Security Council, stating that it considered that 
diplomatic relations should be broken off with the Franco Government 
as it was endangering international peace. 


RUMANIA. April 5.—The Government broke off diplomatic 
relations with Spain. 


SOUTH AFRICA. March 25.—Gen. Smuts stated in Parliament that 
it was their settled policy to maintain Western civilization and to avoid 
all danger of ‘‘an Asiatic re-orientation”. The Government could not 
entertain the suggestion of another round-table conference regarding 
the conditions of Indian land tenure and representation. It was a 
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domestic matter which affected people who were all South Africans, 
and it must be settled soon. Natal would be delimited into 2 classes 
of areas, in one of which Indians would not be allowed to buy property 
or reside. They would not be herded into locations, for in the areas 
where they were allowed purchase and residential rights would be 
open to all. 

Indians would be given a franchise on a communal roll to elect 
M.P.s to represent their special interests and to elect members of the 
Provincial Council in Natal, who might be Indians. This was not 
insulting to Indians in any way. All franchise in India itself was on 
communal rolls, and it was almost exactly the same system as South 
African native representation. 

April 2.—The second reading of the Asiatic Land Tenure and 
Representation Bill was passed by 86 votes to 49. 

April 4.—Gen. Smuts told the Union Assembly that South Africa 
was not willing to abandon Imperial preferences without similar 
concessions from the U.S.A. 


THE SUDAN. March 26.—Mr. Bevin’s statement regarding the 
Sudan and treaty-revision. (see Great Britain.) 


SWITZERLAND. March 29.—The Anglo-American Palestine 
Commission arrived at Lausanne. 

April 2.—In Parliament the chief of the Federal Political Department 
announced that a delegation of U.N.O. had arrived in Berne to nego- 
tiate with the Government on the subject of the status and privileges 
of the League of Nations and its property. He did not envisage any 
discussions with it about Switzerland’s admission to U.N.O. The 
Government’s view was that if they could have no part in the peace 
settlement, they desired to take part in the reconstruction of the world. 
But they could not seek admission to U.N.O., since they might be 
required to undertake obligations incompatible with their international 
position. The preservation of their neutrality would be of greater 
service to the world than participation in sanctions. 


TRANSJORDAN. March 28.—The Treaty with Britain was pub- 
lished. It provided for “‘a close alliance in consecration of their friend- 
ship, their cordial understanding, and their good relations, and there 
shall be a full and frank consultation between them in all matters of 
foreign policy which may affect their common interests’. 

Should a dispute arise which might endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security a solution by peaceful means as 
provided in the Charter should be sought. By Article 5, should either 
party become involved in hostilities as a result of attack by a third 
party, the other party would immediately come to his aid as a measure 
of collective self-defence, and in connection with this clause the King 
would provide financial assistance to the Emir in meeting the cost of 
the military units of the Emir’s forces required to ensure the purposes 


of Article 5. 
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An annex made provision that the King might station armed forces 
in Transjordan in places they were stationed at already and in such 
others as might be agreed upon, the Emir providing the facilities 
necessary for accommodation, maintenance, and storage. The Emir 
would also grant facilities for the movement and training of these 
forces and for the transport of supplies by air, road, rail, waterway, 
and pipeline and through the ports of Transjordan. 


TURKEY. March 29.—Agreements with Iraq were signed in Ankara, 
providing for collaboration in cultural, economic, and security questions. 

April 5.—The U.S. battleship Missouri, a cruiser, and a destroyer 
arrived at Istanbul on an official visit of 4 days. 


U.S.A. March 25.—M. Blum told the National Advisory Council in 
Washington that France could expect relief from two sources—repara- 
tions from her enemy and help from her friends. Problems of recon- 
struction would be solved in 4 or § years if she could return to 1929 
production plus 25 per cent—not an unreasonable hope. From that 
point her balance of accounts would find its equilibrium, but to reach 
that 1929 level she must be raised from her ruins, and for this she 
asked for help. 

March 27.—Agreements settling all lend-lease and reverse lend-lease 
accounts with Great Britain were signed in Washington. 

Credit for Holland granted by U.S. Export-Import Bank. (see The 
Netherlands.) 

The State Department issued the text of an air agreement signed 
with France, covering all five freedoms of the air and giving the U.S.A. 
far-reaching commercial air rights in France and her Empire. France 
gained commercial entry at New York, Washington, Chicago, Boston, 
Porto Rico, and the site of U.N.O. 

March 28.—The Government published a report on the inter- 
national control of atomic energy, which Mr. Byrnes described as a 
basis for discussion, not a statement of policy. It was drafted by a 
board of consultants set up by the committee appointed by him on Jan. 7. 
It stated that “we are not dealing simply with a military or scientific 
problem, but with a problem in statecraft and the ways of the human 
spirit”, and its standpoint was that an international agency with 
affirmative powers and functions, coupled with powers of inspection 
and supervision, would have determinant advantages over any agency 
with merely police-like powers attempting to cope with national 
agencies, on which the only other restraint would be a commitment to 
“outlaw” the use of atomic energy for war. 

The first purpose of the U.N. atomic development authority should 
be to bring under its complete ownership and effective leasing the 
control of world supplies of uranium and thorium, and it should con- 
duct continuous surveys for the discovery of new deposits, and explore 
new methods for recovering these materials from the media in which 
they were found. 
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April 1.—The Export-Import Bank announced the grant of a loan 
to Italy of $25 million to finance purchases of raw cotton in the U.S.A. 

A strike began of 400,000 United Mine Workers’ personnel, render- 
ing idle soft-coal mines in 26 States. 

April 2.—The State Department issued a Note sent on March 30 to 
Belgrade asking that certain Americans should be given the opportunity 
to testify during the trial of Gen. Mihailovitch, since many U.S, 
airmen had been rescued and returned to the allied lines during the 
period of his military activity through “the undaunted efforts of the 
General's forces’’. 

April 3.—The President published the 6th report of the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, which showed that production 
in the U.S.A. was higher than at any time in the nation's history, and 
was still going up. The country was over the hump of reconversion, 
though large and serious problems were ahead. The total of unemployed 
was about 3 million. He warned against complacency regarding their 
problems, especially that of inflation, as progress so far could be nullified 
if price controls and stabilization laws were not extended. A long coal 
strike would knock this optimistic report right out. The steel strike 
had cost the country 7 million tons of steel products. 

April 5.—The State Department, with the President’s approval, 
announced that it favoured the acceptance by the United States of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the new World Court. 

April 6.—President Truman, speaking at an Army Day celebration 
at Chicago, said ‘‘the United States to-day is a strong nation; there is 
none stronger. This is not a boast. It is a fact which calls for solemn 
thought and due humility. It means that with such strength we have 
to assume leadership and accept responsibility. .. .””» He then mentioned 
some of the things they had to do—the duties of armies of occupation, 
a share in supervising former enemy Governments, enforcing the peace 
terms, disarming and repatriating enemy troops, taking care of large 
numbers of displaced persons, supplying all their own troops abroad, 
protecting American property all over the world, and destroying the 
war industries and material of their enemies. 

But, above all this, they must remain strong because only so long as 
they did so could they ensure the peace of the world. Peace had to be 
built on power for good. Justice and good will and good deeds were not 
enough. ‘We cannot on one day proclaim our intention to prevent 
unjust aggression and oppression in the world and the next day call 
for immediate scrapping of our military might.” To remain strong to 
exercise their leadership on behalf of a world of peace and harmony 
was not only their moral duty: it was a firm obligation which they had 
undertaken as a member of the United Nations. 

He therefore advocated: unification of all their armed forces in a 
single service; temporary extension of the Selective Service Act; and 
universal training. By the last he did not mean conscription. Their 
young men would not have to serve in the Forces, but would remain 
civilians unless Congress declared an emergency. It was no answer to 
say that they did not need a large army in the atomic age. No one knew 
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yet precisely what they would need—in terms of infantry, artillery, 

ilots, paratroopers, ships, etc. But they did know that modern war 
called for the total mobilization of all men and all energies. They also 
knew they were not likely again to be given 2 years by heroic allies to 
get ready. If there must be a next time they were likely to be the first 
target. 

There was only one way in which each man could be ready, and that 
way was by training ahead of time. The three things he had advocated 
were essential if they were to maintain their leadership on the road to 
peace and freedom, the two things the desire for which was the very 
root of their foreign policy; and he cited his message to Congress on 
Jan. 21, 1946. That policy was based squarely on the pursuit of peace 
and justice, and “‘it definitely rejects any selfish advantage for ourselves”. 
Its immediate objective was to support the United Nations to the 
utmost. He was convinced that the Security Council was fully capable 
of reaching agreements between the peoples of the world. 

He went on to say that peace was not a reward that came automatically 
to those who cherished it. It must be pursued unceasingly, and, in the 
pursuit, there was no single path. They must have a policy to guide 
their relations with every country in every part of the world. No 
country was so remote that it might not be involved in a matter threat- 
ening the peace. “Our foreign policy must be universal.” 

Outlining their policy in the Far East he said they would encourage 
the growth and spread of democracy and civil liberties, and assist in the 
rehabilitation of those countries, and to do this they were ready to 
extend credits and technical assistance. As to the Near and Middle 
East, the area contained vast natural resources, and lay across the most 
convenient routes of land, air, and water communications. But the 
nations of that area were not strong enough individually or collectively 
to withstand powerful aggression, and might therefore become an 
arena of intense rivalry. But no country, great or small, had legitimate 
interests in the Near and Middle East which could not be reconciled 
with those of other nations through the United Nations, and that 
organization had the right to insist that the sovereignty and integrity 
of these countries must not be threatened by coercion or penetration. 

In Europe, hunger was the most critical problem, and in that America 
could help. She could also help towards economic reconstruction, and 
would do so because ‘‘we know that we ourselves cannot enjoy prosperity 
in a world of economic stagnation . . . and because economic distress, 
anywhere in the world, is a fertile breeding ground for violent political 
upheaval .. . and because we feel it is simple humanitarianism to lend 
a hand to our friends and allies who are convalescing from wounds 
inflicted by our common enemy”. 

Europe’s next greatest need was machinery and raw materials, and 
America had been supplying these on long-term credit, and would 
continue to do so. ‘“‘We seek”, he said “‘to lay the groundwork of a 
world trading system which will strengthen and safeguard the peace.” 

He hoped Congress would soon approve the financial agreements 
with Britain, arrangements not made merely to support a faithful ally, 
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but of vital importance to their own country as a means of opening the 
channels of world trade to American enterprise. They would press for 
the elimination of artificial barriers to international navigation, and 
work to achieve equal opportunity in world trade. The American 
Republics proposed to settle differences between themselves by consulta- 
tion, with equal representation, and in negotiating a regional pact to 
provide a common defence against attack. As to the control of atomic 
energy the United States had joined with all the United Nations in a 
determined effort to devise international action which would render 
this the servant, and not the destroyer of mankind. 

“I am not pessimistic about the future”, he concluded; “I have 
confidence that there is no international problem which cannot be 
solved if there are the will and strength to solve it through the United 
Nations which we have all created. .. .” 


U.S.S.R. March 28.—Gen. Bedell Smith arrived in Moscow to assume 
office as U.S. Ambassador. 

March 31.—The Government notified U.N.O. that they had paid 
their assessment of $1,723,000, being their contribution to the working 
capital fund. 

The practice of cutting correspondents’ messages without informing 
them of what had been suppressed was discontinued. A delegation of 
Austrian trade-unionists arrived in Moscow. 

April 1.—Moscow radio reported that in Athens suburbs people had 
been arrested merely for urging others to abstain from voting in the 
Elections, which had taken place ‘in an atmosphere of extraordinary 
terror’. In estimating the returns it should be remembered, it stated 
(quoting a Tass correspondent) that in the present situation abstention 
was impossible, because the rightists had declared in advance that all 
absentees would be regarded as ‘‘dangerous Communists”’. 

April 2.—New Times stated that Persia was ‘‘no more than a pawn in 
the complicated political game of some British and United States 
interests”. This had evidently turned the heads of some Persian 
reactionaries. 

April 5.—Moscow radio announced the signature of the agreement 
with Persia, adding that the discussion of the question by the Security 
Council had been “‘superfluous” since the announcement on March 24 
that Russian troops were being withdrawn. The agreement, said a 
commentator, “‘strikes hard at those who are out to make trouble”, 
and showed how much could be achieved by direct negotiations. Their 
satisfactory outcome ‘‘followed naturally the line adopted by Soviet 
foreign policy, based on principles of peace, co-operation, and respect 
for every nation’s right to independence”’. 

April 7.—Demand to Security Council for removal of the Persian 
case from its agenda. (see The Security Council.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. April 1.—Marshal Tito, addressing a joint session of 
both Houses of Parliament said the basis of their foreign policy was 
“to make every effort that Yugoslavia gets her rights and regains her 
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rightful territories, including Istria, the Slovene Littoral, and Slav 
Carinthia, and to improve political, cultural, and economic relations 
with others, and in the first place with our Slav brother nations. . . .” 

Two other questions needed settlement: the admission of Albania 
to U.N.O., and the question of Polish emigrant troops. There was a 
danger there “caused by signs of preparations for provocation along the 
line of demarcation in Venezia Guilia”. Flights by allied and other 
aircraft over Yugoslav territory were a violation of territory and a 
provocation. Between Feb. 11 and March 26 233 allied ’planes had 
flown over, and no positive reply had been received to protests they had 
made to the British military attaché and to the Foreign Office in 
London on Feb. 28. In Trieste the allied military authorities “allow 
themselves actions which threaten peace in this territory. They commit 
the most brutal attacks in the van of Italian Fascists”’. 

April 2.—Publication of Note from U.S. Government re Gen. 
Mihailovitch. (see U.S.A.) 

April 3.—Mt. Bevin’s statement re Gen. Mihailovitch. (see Great 
Britain.) 

April 5.—The Government refused the U.S. request for permission 
for officers to give evidence at the trial of Mihailovitch, stating that it 
had no right to influence a military court regarding the calling of 
witnesses. The Government could not agree with the American state- 
ment about Mihailovitch’s services; his crimes against the Yugoslav 
people were so great that discussion as to guilt or otherwise could not 
be allowed. Full justice would, however, be applied during the inter- 
rogation and trial. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


March 26.—The U.N.R.R.A. committee on supplies decided against 
recommending a universal return to war-time rationing. The Council 
passed a resolution, proposed by the U.S.A., directing U.N.R.R.A.’s 
48 States to refrain from consuming locally produced foodstuffs—other 
than perishable fruits, etc.—and fuel and other supplies normally 
included in an U.N.R.R.A. programme; and from using land or other 
local resources which could be used for production of supplies. Russia 
first made objections, and then, when the vote was put, abstained. 

March 28.—The Council of U.N.R.R.A. passed unanimously a 
resolution maintaining the right of U.N.R.R.A. to continue to care for 
displaced persons without the consent of their Governments (as insisted 
upon by Britain and the U.S.A.) but setting up procedures under which 
repatriation would be greatly facilitated (as demanded by Russia and 
Poland). 

March 29.—Mr. La Guardia was elected Director-General of 
U.N.R.R.A. 

April 3.—An emergency conference on European cereals was opened 
in London, attended by representatives of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Eire, France, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Switzerland, Sweden, Turkey, the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. The Control Commission for Germany (British, French, and 
U.S. zones) the Combined Food Board, the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the U.N. Economic and Social Council, 
U.N.R.R.A., the European Coal Organization, the European Central 
Inland Transport Organization, and the Emergency Economic Com- 
mittee for Europe were also represented. 

Statements were made on the work of the Combined Food Board and 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

April 4.—A message from the director-general of U.N.R.R.A. was 
read to the Conference. He said he intended to press supplying 
countries even harder than before for their fullest assistance; also to 
press that receiving countries should do more than they were doing to 
insure that the food available to them should be husbanded with the 
greatest of care. As a fundamental step, they must stamp out black 
markets. The U.N.R.R.A. Council considered the problem so serious 
that it had recessed, not adjourned, to meet again soon. 

April 5.—Mr. Hoover informed the cereals conference that more 
effective organization was urgently needed, and that there should be 
priority treatment for undernourished children. Of the situation as a 
ng he said that, on any definition, millions were to-day on the danger 

evel. 
A general resolution by the Committee of Officials called on all 
European countries represented and all importing countries to do 
everything possible to reduce the deficiency of bread grains in Europe. 
and resolutions were also adopted recommending that a minimum 
extraction of 85 per cent for millable wheat and of go per cent for rye 
should be adopted by all the countries represented, with, if possible, 
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further increases in the extraction percentages; that the use of all 
grains and of potatoes for purposes other than food be reduced to a 
minimum; that all countries should undertake immediately special 
campaigns to reduce waste of food, and that the control of infestation 
by pests should be extended. 

April 6.—The Conference ended. The chairman, in a closing speech, 
said the adoption of all the measures recommended was expected to 
yield a saving of at least one million tons of grain. The overall gap 
between minimum needs and supplies within the next 5 months was 
estimated at 3 million tons. To close the remaining gap of 2 million 
the Conference had made a special appeal to Argentina to increase 
shipments of cereals during the emergency period. 

Special offers were made by Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Portu- 
gal to supply fish surpluses, by Greece to supply dried fruit and tobacco, 
and by Turkey to send beans, sugar, etc., while Eire and Switzerland 
offered to forgo certain imports until the autumn. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL MEETING 


March 25.—The Security Council met in New York and, after 
speeches of welcome, adjourned. Mr. Byrnes, after delivering a message 


from President Truman, said that “‘nations, like individuals, should do 
their best to adjust their disputes without resort to litigation. But no 
nation has the right to take the law into its own hands. If disputes 
cannot be settled by friendly negotiations they must be brought before 
the Security Council. That is why the Council must at all times be 
prepared to act promptly; that is why it must be prepared to function 
continuously. If the United Nations is to endure, there must be no 
excuse or need for any nation to take the law into its own hands... All 
the members of the United Nations must be willing freely and frankly 
to discuss their grievances before the Council. Questions affecting the 
peace of the world must not be treated as questions of honour which 
cannot be discussed. Questions of honour between individuals are no 
longer left to the ordeal of the duel. Questions of honour between nations 
cannot be left to the ordeal of battle. We must live by the Charter... .” 

March 26.—The Council dealt with the Persian question, and M. 
Gromyko argued that the complaint was inadmissible. Both at San 
Francisco and at the General Assembly meeting in London his 
Government had clearly stated its attitude to the U.N.O., and Marshal 
Stalin had emphasized Russia’s intention to apply the principle of 
equality of nations. The Persian Ambassador’s letter of March 18 was 
“not fit to be placed on the agenda”, because negotiations had taken 
place and had resulted in an agreement. 

He then announced officially that Russian troops had begun evacua- 
ting Persia on March 24, and that the operation would probably be 
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completed within 5 or 6 weeks “if nothing unforeseen occurs”. In 
recent times the question of Soviet-Persian relations had been used by 
certain elements to aggravate the political atmosphere of the world, 
They had helped the activity of political groups who aimed at engaging 
in propaganda destined to foment a new war by sowing distrust among 
peoples. The Russian Government’s decision in this matter was clear 
evidence of its pacific policy, and it also constituted a reply to those 
who, though hiding their aggressive designs, were working against 
international peace. Those elements also misused freedom of discus- 
sion and of the press for their purpose. 

In view of the understanding reached between the Soviet and Persian 
Governments the question did not need to come before the Council. 

Mr. Byrnes pointed out that the facts before the Council were that 
the Persian Government had brought to its attention a dispute which it 
declared was likely to endanger international peace. The Persian 
Government also stated that, contrary to the Treaty of 1942, the Soviet 
Government was maintaining troops in Persia after March 2, and, in 
addition, it was alleged that the Soviet was continuing to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Persia through its agents, officials, and armed 
forces. If agreement had been reached then there should be a joint 
statement to the Council by the two Governments. ‘Though we have 
tried to ascertain the facts’’, he said, ‘‘we have not ascertained from the 
Persian Government that there has been agreement. Therefore, when 
a member of the U.N. advises the Council that a situation exists which 
threatens the peace and security of the world we cannot deny to that 
nation the opportunity to be heard, to say whether or not there has been 
an agreement, to say whether or not they wish to withdraw their com- 
plaint. If that is not correct then all that a Government represented on 
the Council would have to do when a complaint was made against it 
would be to advise the Council that there had been agreement and, on 
the strength of that, ask that the complaining Government be denied 
the opportunity to have a hearing.” 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, endorsing Mr. Byrnes’ argument, said the 
question had two phases: (1) that the Council, in its resolution of 
Jan. 30, had requested that a report on the negotiations should be made; 
and (2) the retention of Soviet troops in Persia beyond the treaty date. 
According to M. Gromyko an agreement had been reached by the 
two Governments for modification of that treaty. The British 
troops were withdrawn on the date due. The obligation was uncon- 
ditional. There was a third phase—the question of confidence, con- 
fidence in the sanctity of treaties. This perhaps had moved the public 
mind more than anything else, and ‘‘we cannot restore that confidence 
unless we have a full and open discussion at this Council table”’. 

The Australian and Egyptian delegates spoke in similar terms, but 
the Polish delegate advocated deferment of the question and suggested 
dropping it from that session until the Governments had received 
proper information as to what had taken place. The Dutch delegate 
said the Council was bound to apply the Charter and, in particular, 
Article 31, and the Mexican delegate agreed. 
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M. Gromyko asked for the deletion of the Persian case from the 
agenda, and this, being put to the vote, was defeated by g votes to 2. 
He then argued in favour of postponing all consideration of the case 
until April 10, declaring that that was Russia’s “minimum demand”, 
and he then stated that if the Council proceeded to an immediate 
discussion of the case, or even if it invited the Persian representative 
to sit at the table, he would neither attend nor take part in such meet- 
ings. The British, American, and Dutch delegates argued strongly 
against this attitude, pointing out, inter alia, that until the Persian 
representative had been heard the Council could not vote on whether 
or not to postpone its discussion. Dr. van Kleffens told M. Gromyko 
that no individual member should paralyse action by the Council in ad- 
vance; that was a kind of pressure which was “‘not quite the right thing’. 

During the discussion M. Bonnet proposed the appointment of a 
sub-committee to try to bring harmony into the controversy, and study 
the various proposals as to how the Council should act. It was set up, 
composed of Mr. Byrnes, M. Gromyko, and M. Bonnet. They had 3 
motions before them, Russia’s for postponement; Egypt’s that Persia 
be allowed to make an oral statement; and Australia’s that Persia should 
first submit a full documentation of her case. 

March 27.—The chairman announced that the sub-committee of 
3 had failed to reach agreement on the procedure to be followed. Dr. 
Lange then proposed that the Australian motion be discussed first, and 
M. Gromyko reaffirmed his argument for postponement. Mr. Byrnes 
stated that M. Gromyko had given the Council the information he had 
received, but there was a misunderstanding between the Soviet and 
Persian Governments’ officials. The U.S. Government had got its own 
information from its representative in Teheran, and it came from the 
Persian Government itself. It was to the effect that proposals had been 
made but had not been agreed to. There had therefore been no change 
in the instructions to the Ambassador. He reminded the Council that 
a complaint had been received, properly filed and in accordance with the 
Charter, and he asked that the Egyptian motion be taken, inviting the 
Persian representative to the table. If a Power was allowed to deny to 
another—a small Power not a member of the Council—the right to 
present its case when it had filed a complaint in accordance with the 
Charter confidence in the effectiveness of the Council would soon 
disappear. 

If the matter was postponed till April 10 there was nothing to prevent 
any member from then moving a postponement till Oct 10. Thus the 
United Nations would “die in its infancy because of its inefficiency 
and ineffectiveness”. 

Dr. van Kleffens entirely agreed, and asked whether M. Gromyko 
could not tell them something more about the agreement or under- 
standing said to have been reached. The Egyptian delegate said that 
at San Francisco the great Powers were granted certain privileges and 
he hoped they were going to use them in the right way. Small Powers 
were looking to see whether the great Powers respected their treaty 
obligations, and “the whole world is watching for a decision to-day”. 
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M. Gromyko declared there was nothing obscure about the negotia- 
tions between Russia and Persia, or about the results. He repeated that 
he could not take part in the discussions if the question was not post- 
poned till April 10, and asked that his motion be voted on first. It was 
then put and defeated, only Poland voting with Russia. The Russian 
delegation walked out. 

The Council then adopted the Egyptian motion by 8 votes, Australia 
and Poland abstaining, and invited the Persian Ambassador to make a 
statement. He said his Government wished its case to be kept before 
the Council till a solution was reached. He was aware of reports about 
withdrawal of Russian troops, but he knew of “‘no agreement or under- 
standing, secret or otherwise, having been entered into by my Govern- 
ment”. He reviewed the events leading to the Persian delegation going 
to Moscow. Russian officials and armed forces were interfering in their 
internal affairs. The Persians had asked that the Russian forces be 
withdrawn without delay. Moscow did not agree, but sought to retain 
troops in parts of Persia indefinitely. It wanted Persia to recognize the 
autonomy of Azerbaijan, and, in offering to abandon the demand for oil 
concessions, it sought to establish, in return, a Russo-Persian Co. with 
51 per cent ownership vested in Russia. These proposals were rejected 
both orally and in writing, and in the hope of influencing the negotia- 
tions favourably the Premier continued them, but his efforts came to 
nothing and the Russian proposals were withdrawn. The Premier also 
protested strongly against the Russian proposal for the retention of 
troops as a violation of the 1942 treaty. 

Mr. Byrnes suggested that the Ambassador should not present his 
whole case, but give his views against postponement, and Hussein 
Ala then said he had no instructions to agree to postponement. Russian 
troops had not left, and officials were interfering in internal affairs. 
There was no assurance from the Soviet Government that the troops 
would leave by a given date, and its statements were governed by 
“unforeseen circumstances”. The fact of the presence of the troops 
needed no documentary evidence to substantiate it. 

March 28.—No Soviet representative attended the Council meeting, 
after which a statement was issued saying that an executive meeting 
was held to discuss informally the further procedure to be followed in 
dealing with the Iranian appeal. Various alternative suggestions for 
further procedure were considered and as a result of discussion a con- 
siderable area of agreement was found. 

March 29.—The Council heard in public session a statement from 
Hussein Ala, and then adjourned in order to enable the Secretary- 
General to communicate with the Soviet and Persian Governments. 
The Persian Ambassador replied to 3 questions put by Dr. Lange on 
March 27, i.e. whether he had received instructions to oppose post- 
ponement of the case, to which he replied that his instructions were clear 
and broad and gave him complete discreti2n to take action as he deemed 
necessary; secondly, were the Russian troops “in process of being 
withdrawn”’?, to which he replied that he had no information, official or 
otherwise, that any had crossed the border into Russia; and, in any case, 
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there could be no true negotiations while foreign troops were in any 
part of Persia; and thirdly, was it true that the Persian Premier had said 
in an interview that he did not want any outside pressure to be put on 
relations between the two Governments?, to which he replied that he 
believed the Premier “did not make that statement, but I would say 
one of the reasons why he instructed me to refer these disputes to the 
Security Council was precisely his desire to be free from pressure from 
any foreign Government in conducting the affairs of his office”. ‘“‘My 
position”, he went on, “‘is that there should be no postponement 
because nothing has been settled by negotiations. The Russian delegate 
said there is now an understanding on one phase of the matter. I agree 
with the view expressed by one of the delegates who suggested that 
there is at best a misunderstanding.” 

Such withdrawals of troops as had taken place had not been accom- 
panied by an assurance sufficiently definite to ease the tension; in fact, 
the character of the assurances only heightened the uneasiness felt. 

Dr. Lange then asked whether the Premier had power to carry on 
negotiations while foreign troops were in Persia; did he not, in fact, go 
to Moscow? Hussein Ala replied that he went to Moscow in pursuance 
of the Security Council’s resolution of Jan. 30, and to seek a cessation 
of Russian interference. March 2 came and passed and the Russian 
troops remained. The Premier had been entertained lavishly, but had 
yielded no point, and the negotiations had come to an end because 
there was a stalemate. 

Mr. Byrnes pointed out that the Council had not been informed of 
the exact status of the Soviet-Persian negotiations, and members ‘“‘must 
be solicitous to avoid any possibility of the presence of Soviet troops 
being used to influence or coerce the Persian Government in its 
negotiations with the Soviet Government”. If the Council could get 
more adequate information it might be able to satisfy itself that the 
Russian assurances as to the withdrawal were for all practical purposes 
unconditional, and there might then be no need to go into substantive 
issues. He therefore proposed that they should ask the Secretary- 
General to ascertain from the two representatives what the present 
state of the negotiations was and whether the withdrawal was 
unconditional, and to let them have this information by April 2. 

The British delegate cordially endorsed this, and after discussion it 
was decided unanimously by the 10 members present to ask Russia and 
Persia to report by April 3 on the negotiations in Teheran. 

March 30.—The Secretary-Generai sent to M. Gromyko and 
Hussein Ala a Note for their Governments, stating that at its meeting 
on March 29 the Council endorsed the suggestion of Mr. Byrnes that 
the two Governments should give the requested information regarding 
“the existing status” of their negotiations in time for the next meeting 
on April 3, and that the Council should ascertain whether the reported 
withdrawal of troops was conditional upon the conclusion of agreements 
between the two Governments on other subjects. 

March 31.—Dr. Lange issued a statement disavowing Russian 
influence. Polish policy was largely dictated by their geographical 
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position. They wished to be friendly with both Russia and the Western 
Powers. 

April 1.—The information section of U.N.O. published a letter to the 
Secretary-General from the Persian Prime Minister informing him 
that Hussein Ala continued to be fully accredited and qualified to 
represent Persia in the matter now before the Security Council and in 
any other matters concerning Persia which might come up before the 
Council. 

April 3.—The Council dealt with the replies of the two Governments, 
which reaffirmed the attitudes already adopted. 

Mr. Byrnes asked Hussein Ala whether he had any suggestions to 
make as to the action the Council should take, and the Ambassador 
replied that if assurances of an unconditional evacuation of Russian 
troops by May 6 were given he would not press the matter further at 
that stage. 

The Russian reply stated that the negotiations had ‘‘already led to 
the understanding regarding the withdrawal of the Soviet troops. This 
withdrawal was renewed on March 24, and will be completed within 
14 months ... Thus the question concerning the evacuation . . . was 
solved by the understanding reached between the Soviet and Persian 
Governments. As to other questions, they are not connected with the 
question of the withdrawal of the troops, as it is known that the question 
of an oil concession or a joint stock company was raised in 1944, 
independently of the question of the troops”’. 

The Persian reply stated that negotiations had taken place but had 
“achieved no positive results, and Soviet agents, officials, and armed forces 
are continuing to interfere in the internal affairs of Persia. They are still 
preventing the Government from exercising any authority in the 
province of Azerbaijan. Regarding the withdrawal of the Soviet troops 
there has been and there can be no negotiation”. 

It then gave an account of the conversations in Teheran since the 
arrival of the new Soviet Ambassador. On March 24 the Prime 
Minister received the Ambassador, who handed him 3 memos. One 
said the evacuation would begin that day and last 5-6 weeks, with no 
mention of any conditions. The second concerned the formation of a 
Persian-Soviet corporation for the extraction of oil. The third suggested 
a form of autonomous Government for Azerbaijan. The Ambassador 
returned within a few hours and orally confirmed the promise to evacuate 
Persia but on the condition that no unforeseen circumstances occurred. 
When the Premier objected to this and asked for an explanation the 
Ambassador did not give a convincing reply. Three days later the 
Premier said the evacuation must be unconditional and that he could not 
agree to the other two proposals, to which the Ambassador replied 
that if agreement were reached on these two other subjects there would 
be no further cause for anxiety, and no unforeseen circumstances would 
take place. 

The Premier had also stated that the status of Azerbaijan was an 
internal matter and that the formation of a joint company was a matter 
to be submitted for approval to the next Parliament, after Soviet troops 
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had left and elections could be held lawfully for the organization of the 
Legislature. The reply ended by saying that, according to the latest 
information from his Government, sent on April 1, no understanding 
had been arrived at and no agreement made. The Premier emphatically 
stated that he could accept no conditions whatsoever, foreseen or un- 
foreseen, regarding the evacuation of the troops. 

April 4.—The Council by 9 votes, Australia abstaining, passed a 
resolution deferring further proceedings in the Persian appeal till May 6, 
and reserving the right, meantime, to resume consideration of the case 
in the event of new developments. It requested the two Governments 
to report to the Council on May 6 whether the withdrawal of all troops 
had been completed, at which time the Council would consider what, if 
any, further proceedings in the Persian appeal were required. Provided, 
however, that “if in the meantime either the Soviet or the Persian 
Government or any member of the Security Council reports to the 
Secretary-General any developments which may retard or threaten to 
retard the prompt withdrawal of the Soviet troops, in accordance with 
the assurances of the Soviet Union to the Council, the Secretary-General 
shall immediately call to the attention of the Council such reports, 
which shall be considered as the first item on its agenda”’. 

The resolution was welcomed by the smaller nations, including 
Egypt, whose delegate said that the big Powers had seen eye to eye with 
the smaller ones and allowed Persia to state her case boldly, and the 
resolution made it clear that the doors of the Council remained open at 
any time for her, in the event of no agreement being reached. 

The Polish delegate also supported the resolution, and pointed out 
that each of the non-permanent members of the Council represented not 
only his own country, but had, by virtue of being elected by the 
Assembly, a mandate of all the United Nations. By voting for the 
resolution they fulfilled their mandate from the people of the world. 

Col. Hodgson (Australia) said there should have first of all been a 
careful, orderly, methodical study of the facts, and he could not believe 
that proper procedure had been observed. The Council had not even 
decided the question who was entitled to vote in a matter of this kind, 
and the resolution represented an empirical decision, which might or 
might not work. 

He deprecated the fact that the Soviet delegate left the Council before 
the case had even been discussed, thus prejudicing the work and au- 
thority of the Council, and he objected to arrangements being reached 
outside the Council. There had been a challenge to the Council, and it 
had not met it. 

Dr. van Kleffens maintained that the Council had not omitted, much 
less evaded, any point. Dr. Quo, speaking as president, appreciated the 
Australian point of view, but said the great majority of members 
believed that executive meetings held with moderation and discretion 
were conducive to the smooth conduct of affairs. Private discussion 
among members had helped to bring out the happy course of events. 

Hussein Ala thanked the Council. The fundamental point was 
Persia’s desire to get all foreign troops removed. As the Council had 
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taken the view that the Soviet assurance was also a pledge the Persian 
people would accept it. If it became necessary for Persia to raise these 
matters again she would do so with full confidence. 

Mr. Byrnes pointed out that the Council was in its infancy. Rules of 
procedure were but the means to enable it to accomplish the purposes 
of the Charter, and they must not be slaves to any particular method, 

April 5.—Agreement between Persia and the U.S.S.R. (see Persia.) 

April 6.—U.N.O. headquarters issued a statement announcing that 
the Military Staff Committee, the military organ of the Security 
Council, had been “working out together plans for what is the biggest 
combined operation ever attempted—the co-ordination of the land, 
sea, and air forces to be ready at the disposal of the United Nations 
to secure world peace”. The task of the Committee, which was an 
International General Staff, would be to prevent and, if necessary, 
suppress aggression. A joint secretariat of the Big Five Military Dele- 
gations had been formed. 

April 7.—The Security Council received a letter from M. Gromyko 
asking it to take the Persian question off its agenda, and challenging its 
decision of April 4 deferring consideration of the case until May 6 as 
being contrary to the Charter. The writer added, ““The Soviet Govern- 
ment insists that the Persian question be withdrawn from the agenda of 
the Security Council.” 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs is an unofficial and non- 
political body, founded in 1920 to encourage and facilitate the scientific 
study of international questions. The Institute, as such, is precluded by 
the terms of its Charter from expressing an opinion on any aspect of 
international affairs. Any views expressed in this publication are, there- 
fore, not those of the Institute. 
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